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EMERSON’S INTEREST IN ITALY 
AND ITALIAN LITERATURE 


HEN Emerson went to Europe in 1832 he had two specific 

objects in mind: first, “to learn what is the uttermost that 
social man had yet done,’’! and secondly, to study human nature in 
general and his own nature in particular by observing what his re- 
action would be to new scenes, new objects and new peoples. 

In Italy Emerson wandered reverently among old ruins, saw many 
temples and statues, and visited places that were connected with 
important historical events or with the lives and works of the great 
Latin authors with whom he was familiar. The sight of ancient 
monuments made his heart throb with emotion, but more than by 
their intrinsic beauty he was inspired by the genius of their creators, 
and by the wisdom, courage and skill of all those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in every other branch of human activities. 

“In Rome it is not the diameter nor the circumference of the 
columns,” he writes, “it is not the dimensions nor the materials of 
the temples which constitute their chief charm. It is the name of 
Cicero; it is the remembrance of a wise and good man; it is the re- 
membrance of Scipio and Cato and Regulus; the influence of human 
character, the heroes who struggled, the patriots who fell, the wise 
men who thought, the men who contended worthily in their life- 
time in the same trials which God in this city and this year is placing 
before each of us.’”? 


1 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Edited by Edward Waldo Emerson 
and Waldo Emerson Forbes; London, Constable & Co., Ltd.: Boston, New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1910. Vol. III, p. 123. 

2 Op. Cit., III, 102. 
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As Emerson pondered over the brilliant achievements of those 
leaders of the past he became more and more convinced that they 
were not due to any superhuman power, but rather to the more ex- 
tensive exercise of those same qualities with which all mankind has 
been generously endowed. From this he derived courage and hope 
for the future, and in order that his own countrymen be capable of 
similar accomplishments he besought them to be temperate, brave 
and kind, and to dedicate themselves with energy and enthusiasm 
to the acquisition of knowledge and to the search for truth.’ 

In the field of art, no less than in that of classical antiquity, 
Emerson found in Italy rare opportunities for intellectual enjoy- 
ment. He had access to some of the finest palaces, churches and 
gardens in the world, and continued his peregrinations through gal- 
leries and museums until he ‘‘was well-nigh ‘dazzled and drunk with 
beauty.’ ’’4 

The first object of Emerson’s journey through Europe was now 
well within his reach, but not so the second. His inability to speak 
Italian with any degree of fluency excluded him from a full and 
direct participation in the life of the Italian people. He went through 
several of their principal cities, witnessed much grandeur and pov- 
erty, but became none the wiser for it. An hour spent in Naples was 
no different to him from an hour spent in Boston; human nature was 
the same everywhere and the same man, as he says, could be recog- 
nized under a thousand masks. 

Though aware of certain qualities of the Italians, Emerson never 
succeeded in knowing their character well, nor in penetrating their 
hearts. The extreme suffering and misery which they endured as a 
result of their political conditions aroused no feeling of pity in him, 
nor was he moved by the hard struggle for liberty and independence 
which they were carrying on under his very eyes. Even when Count 
del Verme called his attention to the thousands of Austrians that 
were present in Lombardy and spoke to him of the cruelty and ra- 
pacity of the Austrian government that was holding Italy down by 
the pointed cannon, there was no response from Emerson; not a sign 
of sorrow, not a word of sympathy: a surprising thing indeed, though 
not wholly unnatural, in a man of his training and education. Had 
he possessed a good knowledge of Italian literature, he would have 
been in a better position to appreciate the mentality and psychology 
of the Italians; but such was not the case. His first approach to the 


3 Op. Cit., III, 75. 
‘Op. Cit., II, 105. 
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study of that subject was through some selections from Goldoni by 
Perrin which were neither suitable nor long enough to give him an 
adequate idea of the fine delineation of character and of the elegant 
style and language of that celebrated playwright. Obviously, the 
impressions that Emerson received from them were far from favor- 
able. 

“‘Poor book, this Scelta di Goldont? He is puffed in the Preface, and 
also by Sismondi, as the Restorer or Reformer of the Italian stage, 
etc., etc. Not a just sentiment, or a well-contrived scene in the book. 
His highest merit that of a good phrase-book. Perrin might as well 
knit his conversations into a dialogue and call it a Drama.’’ 

This bitter disappointment was apparently enough to destroy in 
Emerson whatever interest he may have had in the Italian drama. 
While it is true that he was later attracted by Alfieri and was so well 
pleased with his Vita that he placed it, along with Cellini’s auto- 
biography, among the best specimens of that type of literature, 
there is no indication of his ever having read any of his tragedies. 

As for the older Italian authors Emerson was fairly well ac- 
quainted with Dante, but only slightly with a few others. In con- 
nection with Boccaccio’s Life of Dante he speaks of that prose writer 
as ‘‘a great man describing a greater,’’® vet he disregards entirely his 
extraordinary qualities as a story teller, and, judging his Decameron 
solely from the standpoint of morality, he calls it a sensuous book 
which conveys a false impression of society and is therefore un- 
worthy of the reputation it enjoys. 

The fact that Emerson visited the house and tomb of Petrarch 
and that he refers to him as a “doctor in the science of love’’ is suffi- 
cient to prove that he had some familiarity with the lyric poet; how 
well versed he was with the Canzoniere, however, is hard to tell, 
since he left us not a word of comment on Petrarch’s attitude to- 
ward Laura nor on the beauty and charm of his melodious verse. 

Of the innumerable Italian writers of the Renaissance only two 
claimed the attention of Emerson. He overlooked Ariosto completely 
and he readily dismissed Tasso on the ground that he was sadly 
wanting in originality. But, strange to say, the sight of a waxen 
image of Tasso’s head in 8. Onofrio, which reveals considerable 
‘independence and genius,’ made him realize that perhaps he was a 


5 Op. Cit., III, 8. 
6 Emerson’s ‘Essays on Books’”’; The Complete Works of R. W. Emerson, 
London, Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd., VII, 205. 
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little too hasty in his judgment of him, and there is reason to believe 
that he turned to him again with a more sympathetic mind.’ 

Notwithstanding his quotation of Machiavelli in his essay on 
“Poetry and Imagination,’’* it is not probable that Emerson became 
conversant with the works of the Italian historian. At any rate that 
is what one would infer from his futile attempt to read the Florentine 
Histories which he found quite difficult and boring. 

On the other hand, Emerson thoroughly enjoyed I Promessi 
Spost and preferred it to any other novel of that period. Renzo, 
Lucia and Fra Cristoforo, he felt, were not only excellent characters 
in themselves, but what is more, all of them excited the reader to 
virtue. The humiliation of Fra Cristoforo, moreover, seemed to him 
a magnificent example of ‘‘what we aim to teach in all our Christian 
rhetoric about the transforming power of godliness,’’® and the life 
of Charles Borromeo proved to his satisfaction that human nature 
is not always so weak nor so easy a prey to sensuality as most peo- 
ple are led to believe.'? 

Curiously enough, it took Emerson some little time before he 
could develop any enthusiasm for Dante. At first he misunderstood 
both his character and works and considered him a conceited in- 
dividual and a second-rate poet. 

Fortunately, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, a good friend of Emerson and 
an Italian scholar of no mean ability, came to the rescue, and even 
offered to prepare a translation of the Vita Nuova especially for him, 
in order that he might penetrate its meaning more easily. 

“Tt has never seemed to me,” she wrote in December, 1842, “‘that 
you entered into the genius of the Italian to apprehend the mind 
which has seemed so great to me and a star unlike if not higher than 
all others in our sky. Else I should have given you the original 
rather than any version of mine.’’”" 

7“T shall always like him the better for having seen this face. I have never 
learned to feel any strong interest in a poet so imitative, but since God 
marked him, I will attend to him.” Journals, III, 95. 

8 “The Papacy is a stone inserted in the body of Italy to keep the wound 


open.”’ The Complete Works of Emerson, VIII, 14. 

® Journals, III, 343. 

10 “St. Charles Borromeo—what a man was he! what a priest! You cannot 
answer at the hour the argument of little men, which insists on the unavoid- 
ableness of sensual pleasure to such institutions as ours; but St. Charles 
Borromeo is answer enough, any great and noble man is answer enough, any 
one who will not be little, who will bestir himself, who will use his faculties 
and do his duty.” Journals, III, 160. 

1 Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Boston, Phillips, Sampron and 
Company, 1852; Vol. I, p. 241. 
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Fearing that her intended prose translation of the poems in the 
Vita Nuova would not satisfy the public, and that she would not 
prove herself equal to the criticism which a work of that kind would 
demand, Margaret Fuller reluctantly gave up her plan. However, the 
sincerity of her intention had a most salutary effect on Emerson. 
Before long, he got himself a copy of the Vita Nuova and not only 
did he derive much pleasure from reading it, but was so impressed 
by its simplicity and truthfulness that he referred to it thereafter as 
the “‘Bible of Love.’’” He then turned to the first canticle of the 
Divina Commedia in the English version of Dr. John Carlyle and 
gradually began to recognize some of the most striking features of 
Dante’s greatness, such as his ability to perceive the symbolic char- 
acter of things and to create palpable images;" his skill in uniting 
freedom with precision ;'* his power to express the things he has seen 
in words that engrave themselves in all the ears of mankind." 

In his Journals Emerson reproduces Dante’s beautiful lines on the 
Virgin Mother,'* and alludes to Casella’s song as one ‘‘that gave us 
to know and own the natural and the heavenly or divine—that were 
indeed uplifting music”’ ;'7 he quotes from Dante his definition of the 
sun,'® aud his well known passage dealing with the enormous 
amount of time and labour which he devoted to his Divine Comedy;'* 
he dwells upon the poet’s meeting with Brunetto Latini;?° and cites 
his description of the fire in the ‘‘nobile castello.’”’ This is followed by 
a brief comment on the transcendant quality of Dante’s eyes.”! 

Elsewhere in his works our American philosopher pays tribute to 
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the sincerity and nobility of purpose of the Italian bard* and to his 

12 Journals, VI, 418. 

18 Essay on ‘Poetry and Imagination’—The Complete Works of R. W. 
Emerson, VIII, 72; also essay on ‘‘Literature’’—The Complete Works of R. W. 
Emerson, V, 233. 

4 Essay on “Poetry and Imagination’”—The Complete Works of R. W. 
Emerson, VIII, 72. 

16 Essay on “Europe and European Books’’—The Complete Works of R. W. 
Emerson, XII, 366. 

16 Journals, III, 251. 

17 Journals, V, 61. 

18 Journals, III, 94. 

19 Journals, V, 367. 

20 Journals, VIII, 132. 

21 Journals, IX, 206. “‘How many millions would have looked at candles, 
lamps, and fires, and planets, all their days, and never noticed this measure 
of their illuminating force, ‘of conquering a hemisphere of darkness.’ Yet he 
(Dante) says nothing about his own eyes.”’ 

22 Essay on “Michael Angelo’’—The Complete Works of R. W. Emerson, 
XII, 237. 
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masterly treatment of the Divina Commedia,” which he deems of the 
utmost value to the student from the standpoint of literary themes 
and of a clear, forceful and elegant expression of feelings.*4 

Though Emerson had a high regard for Dante he had even a 
greater admiration for that perfect master of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, Michael Angelo. When in Rome in 1833, he had had 
occasion to see his sybils and prophets which ‘“‘have every day now 
for three hundred years inflamed the imagination and exalted the 
piety of vast multitudes of men of all nations’ ;*> he had marvelled 
at the divine and titanic strength which the artist had bestowed not 
only upon gods and prophets, but also upon women and children; 
and he had been impressed by the new and wondrous attitudes of 
sleep or energy which he had given to the human form. As time went 
on Emerson discovered in Michael Angelo many other attractive 
qualities, and among them, his love of God, of nature, and of soli- 
tude, his appreciation of the talents and virtues of others, his de- 
votion to study, his chaste regard for Vittoria Colonna, his fervent 
belief in true religious principles, his nobility of mind and upright 
character. ‘‘The solemnity of Michael Angelo’s art,’’ Emerson 
writes, ‘“‘is in his life. He did not only build a divine temple, and 
paint and carve saints and prophets, he lived out the same inspira- 
tion. There is no spot upon his fame. The fire and sanctity of his 
pencil breathe upon his words.’’*® 

Emerson dedicated an entire essay to Michael Angelo and re- 
ferred to him in some of the others. He also reproduced four of his 
sonnets,?” and it is reasonable to assume that he received more 
inspiration from him than from any other Italian. 


23 ‘And Dante searched the triple spheres, 
Moulding nature at his will, 
So shaped, so coloured, swift or still, 
And, sculptor-like his large design 
Etched on Alp and Apennine.”’ (‘‘Solution” in The Complete Works 
of R. W. Emerson, XII, 221.) 

% “T think, if I were a professor of Rhetoric,—teacher of the art of writing 
well to young men,—I should use Dante for my textbook. Come hither, 
youth, and learn how the brook that flows at the bottom of your garden, or 
the farmer who ploughs the adjacent field, your father and mother, your 
debts and credits, and your web of habits are the very best basis of poetry, 
and the material which you must work up. Dante knew how to throw the 
weight of his body into each act, and is like Byron, Burke, and Carlyle, the 
Rhetorician.”” Journals, VIII, 33. 

* Essay on “‘Domestic Life’’—The Complete Works of R. W. Emerson, 
VIII, 131. 

% Essay on ‘‘ Michael Angelo’’—Op. Cit. p. 234. 

27 The Complete Works of R. W. Emerson, IX, 169; X, 35; IX, 298; X, 268. 
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In spite of all that has been said, however, it would be wrong to 
look upon Emerson as an Italian scholar. His knowledge of the Ital- 
ian language and literature left much to be desired. He never read 
anything in a foreign tongue for which he could get an English 
translation, and consequently he missed a great deal of the original. 
Moreover, in his judgment of any literary work he was invariably 
influenced by his personal like and dislike of the subject matter, 
which, in turn, depended largely on his own conception of virtue and 
morality. Hence his denunciation of Boccaccio, his indifference to 
Machiavelli, his lofty praise of Manzoni, and, to some extent, his 
partiality to Michael Angelo, who “sought beauty in its highest 
form, that of goodness, and through the eye aimed to reach the 
soul.’’?8 Many of the important authors of Italy were entirely un- 
known to Emerson, and as for the few that he knew there is not 
much evidence on his part of a very profound understanding and ap- 
preciation of their style, diction, and thought. The two Italians with 
whom he was most familiar were Dante and Michael Angelo, but 
even in their cases, we are inclined to believe that Emerson did not 
read of the former anything beyond the Vita Nuova and the Inferno, 
and that he acquired his knowledge of Italy’s leading artist more 
from some biography than from personal contact with his works. 

EmILio Goaaio 

University of Toronto 


28 Essay on ‘‘ Michael Angelo.” Op. Cit. p. 217. 











SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT ILLUSTRATING 
THE COMMEDIA 


NFINITE care is spent on ascertaining the original form of the 

text of the masterpieces of the world’s literature: should not some 
effort be made to have illustrations of those works guided by similar 
criteria; that is, should not serious attempt be made by illustrators 
to reproduce as faithfully as possible the pictures most probably 
present in the mind’s eye of the authors? This would seem especially 
indicated in the case of authors like Dante, who are preeminently 
eye-minded. 

I remember my first childish impression of the Commedia, which 
came from a copy of the Inferno (translated by Cary and illustrated 
by Doré) in the bookcase of one of my grandmothers, decades before 
Dante meant anything to me particularly. The tormented shades 
were nearly all definitely muscular, and did not seem to have lost— 
rather they seemed to have gained—flesh and vigor, over the aver- 
age of sinning mortals. And, except where the Poet definitely states 
that they were clothed, they displayed forms that would have de- 
lighted a Michelangelo, or even a Rubens. The smooth-faced and 
youthful Vergil wore on his head a laurel wreath; as did also the se- 
vere Dante, with his surmounting a cap with earlaps and a con- 
siderable flap behind. No one can deny that Doré’s illustrations are 
masterly; but to the great majority of English-speaking persons who 
are interested in the Divine Comedy—or, more especially, the In- 
ferno—it is Doré’s Otherworld-scapes, rather than Dante’s own 
presentation, that represents the Poet’s concepts. 

When and if a new translation of the Divine Comedy shall be 
brought forth by some scholar—and I hope it will be soon, and in 
prose'—the question as to the advisability of illustrating it may arise 
in the mind of the publisher or some reissuer. There is certainly a call 
for such a translation in English, what with the progress of Dante 
research in the decades since Norton’s prose version was brought 
out and the appearance of the Testo Critico in 1921, with the subse- 
quent modifications by Vandelli and others; but that is “another 
story.’’ What I am raising is the question whether (1) illustration is 
desirable at all; and (2) if so, what criteria it would be advisable to 


1 Since this was written a new prose translation based on the Testo Critico 
has been brought out by John D. Sinclair for the Inferno and the Purgatorio 
(John Lane, the Bodley Head). 
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follow. A fair case can perhaps be made for the undesirability of any 
kind of graphic illustration, outside of the indispensable topographic 
diagrams; and it may be that it is better to let the reader form his 
own mental pictures. But here arises the question as to whether the 
lay reader, without benefit of training in medieval archaeology and 
iconography, is competent to achieve results at all authentic, and 
whether he should not be given pictorial assistance. Certainly the 
extant myriads of illustrations of the Divine Comedy by artists of the 
most disparate temperaments and purposes, ranging in style, shall 
we say, from William Blake to Flaxman, conduce to anything but a 
faithful reproduction of Dante’s own mental pictures, or of those of 
the most competent Dante scholars. 

Graphic elucidaiion of the Divine Comedy would seem to fall into 
three main categories: (1) pictures of actual things mentioned, (2) 
diagrams, (3) conceptual representations of scenes described. For 
pictures of actual things mentioned we have a huge gallery from 
which to select, in Corrado Ricci’s La Divina Commedia illustrata 
net luoght, nelle persone e nelle cose (Milano, Hoepli, 1921; 3 vols.). 
From these might be chosen a dozen or two where they can be shown 
exactly or very nearly in the aspect that Dante knew and saw them; 
for example, his ‘‘bel San Giovanni” in the heart of old Florence 
(Inf. XIX 17), and the facade of the church of San Miniato (Purg. 
XII 101) that dominated the “‘well guided” (?) city from beyond the 
river—both practically unchanged in appearance since his time—; 
and the Garisenda leaning tower (Inf. XX XI 136), and the huge 
monastery of Monte Cassino (Par. XXII 37) which have changed 
little; and the “pine cone of St. Peter’s in Rome” (Inf. XX XI 59) 
which now reposes in the court of the Vatican in almost its original 
condition (if not location). Landscape scenes are often not especially 
helpful—as witness many of those in Ricci’s three volumes—; but it 
might well be worth while to include really good views, say, of the 
heights of Fiesole as seen from Florence (‘quel colle / sotto ’l qual 
tu nascesti’”’: Par. VI 53 f.), of the “‘mountains of Luni” (/nf. XX 
47) and of some of the ruins of that ancient city of Luni or Luna 
which was in ruins in Dante’s day (Par. XVI 73). The Arno near 
Arezzo, where “‘disdainful it twists its snout from”’ those ‘‘curs”’ the 
Aretines who “snarl more than their strength warrants’”’ (Purg. XIV 
48) makes a really interesting picture: I have a good print of it my- 
self. A clever illustrator might picture very nearly as Dante saw 
them some of the important structures that he mentions, by refer- 
ence to contemporary descriptions or miniatures, but, I should hope, 
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in a realistic way avoiding the crudities of the majority of such rep- 
resentations; for instance, the castle of Montereggioni (Jnf. XX XI 
41) with its 12 or 14 lofty towers; the ‘‘Rubaconte”’ bridge (Purg. 
XII 102), now Ponte alle Grazie, and the Ponte Vecchio, with their 
XIII century excrescential structures; the Badia whence ‘‘Florence 
still took both tierce and none” (Par. XV 97 f.); and even the so- 
called statue of Mars, “that wasted stone that guarded the Ponte’’ 
Vecchio (Par. XVI 143 f.)—there are some highly interesting draw- 
ings that show it was an equestrian statue originally, probably of 
some Germanic chieftain or knight. A photographic view of the pres- 
ent ““Borgo”’ Ognissanti, which Dante says (Par. XVI 134 f.) would 
have still been ‘more quiet if the inhabitants had remained without 
new neighbors,” would appeal strongly to me, at least, perhaps prin- 
cipally because the week I lived in it a music school had been added 
to its normal atmosphere. But, seriously, it can’t have changed 
greatly in aspect since 1300, and its towered ‘‘palazzi”’ are authentic 
and most medievally impressive. It occurs to me here that some of 
the commemorative ‘‘Lapidi dantesche”’ with their apposite quota- 
tions from the Commedia which have been placed in the streets and 
public squares of Florence are highly interesting, both of themselves 
and for their settings, and that it might not be out of place to include 
them among the illustrations. 

Fer artistic reasons, diagrams had best be relegated to an Ap- 
pendix. Their value for an understanding of the Divine Comedy is 
acknowledged. But I would not limit them to schematic representa- 
tions of Dante’s otherworld topography. I would like to see included 
geographical diagrams; and by this I mean maps, or one single world- 
map, corresponding to the conception which the medievals had of 
terrestrial cartography. Such a map would be an eye-opener to the 
average lay reader of the Commedia, and a useful corrective for any 
of us. Dr. Martha Teach Gnudi’s map in the September, 1938 
Italicais about the last word in this line, though for the present pur- 
pose it could be freed of the hatchings representing vernaculars—it 
was made primarily to clarify the De vulgari eloguentia—and car- 
dinal cities, besides Rome, which are mentioned in the Divine Com- 
edy should be added: especially of course Jerusalem and Cadiz; and 
perhaps a tracing of the progress of the Roman eagle as described in 
Par. VI would be helpful. An enlarged map of Italy alone, with all 
the localities referred to in the Commedia would also be useful. A 
few diagrams of the constellations would be a help, too; especially 
the stars of the Wain and the Little Bear mentioned at the beginning 
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of Par. XIII. I should like to recommend also, as a result of my 
teaching, the value of diagrams to clarify the Poet’s explanations, 
such as the Moon-spots experiment (Par. II), the cone of the 
Earth’s shadow which terminates in the Heaven of Venus (Par. IX 
118 f.) and sinks to the horizon-level opposite the rising Sun of each 
morning (Par. XXX 2 f.)—Grandgent’s last edition has this—; and 
the Sun and the Moon balanced on each side of the horizon (Par. 
XXIX 1-6). Purely abstract concepts can also be clarified by dia- 
grams: from the simple ones, like Human Industry as the grandchild 
of God (Inf. XI 99-105), to the threefold act of Creation with its 
complicated sequence of events (Par. X XIX 22-24). Even a meta- 
phor may sometimes be clarified by a diagram; for example, that in 
Purg. V 16f.: “ ... sempre l’uomo in cui pensier rampolla / sovra 
pensier, da sé dilunga il segno.”’ 

Finally, we have the problem of the desirability of depicting the 
scenes of the narrative; and what criteria should be followed. Such 
illustration should be attempted, if at all, only by an artist who is 
versed in medieval lore and iconography. And then, what should be 
his criteria? If he is to strive to reproduce Dante’s visual concepts he 
will find authentic models for his angels and demons and for human 
costumes in thirteenth century paintings, miniatures and frescoes. 
His picturization of Dante himself will probably offer little difficulty, 
though some argue, indeed, from Purg. XX XI 68, and a certain leg- 
end about his scorched look after visiting Hell, that he wore a beard. 
But, strange as it may seem at first blush, matters are not so simple 
in the case of Vergil, who of course is omnipresent in the Jnferno and 
the Purgatorio. So far as I am familiar with the more modern illus- 
trations of the Divine Comedy, Vergil is regularly represented as 
beardless and fairly youthful, in the familiar aspect of our classical 
iconography; but Italian miniatures of the XIII and XIV century 
point rather preponderantly in a different direction. For example, 
Petrarch’s manuscript of Vergil, Codex Ambrosianus of the XIII 
century, shows the Latin poet with a curly beard of medium length; 
and there are some other similar instances elsewhere; but the really 
arresting pieces of evidence are to be found in Italian manuscripts of 
the XIV century illustrating the Divine Comedy. It is reasonable to 
suppose that a fairly reliable conspectus and sampling of these is 
contained in the monumental La Divina Commedia nella figurazione 
artistica e nel secolare commento (ed. by G. Biagi et al. Turin, Utet; 
vol. I, 1924; vol. II, 1931) which now presents the Inferno and the 
Purgatorio complete. In this work Vergil is depicted in some 140 
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miniatures from about 30 Italian MSS of the XIV century; and in 
nearly 70% of the total number of cases he is shown with a beard. It 
may beadded that in almost 90% of the cases he wears a hood or hat. 
What should our poor artist do then? 

And his perplexities are not over yet. For it seems almost certain, 
from Dante’s own descriptions, that he conceived of Vergil as being 
of “heroic size’: as I have indicated incidentally in several pub- 
lished articles. I may recapitulate here the main items of evidence: 
In Inf. XIX 43 Vergil carries Dante on his hip down into a rocky 
bolgia, and in vs. 125 carries him out again on his breast, as one 
would carry a child. In Jnf. XXIII 37-51 Vergil slides down an- 
other slope with Dante clasped to his breast, and the comparative 
size is definitely suggested by the simile of the mother who seizes up 
her son and flees with him from the burning house. In Inf. XXIV 22 
ff. he lifts him in his arms from ledge to ledge. In Inf. XXXIV 8 f. 
Dante uses Vergil as a windshield against the cold blasts sweeping 
from the wings of Lucifer over the frozen lake of Cocytus. And in 
Inf. XXIV 70 ff. Vergil carries Dante, apparently pickaback, along 
Satan’s shag up to the high ridge opposite the Giudecca. 

If we are to illustrate the Divine Comedy, therefore, shall we have 
Vergil a bearded giant eight or ten feet high? Heaven forfend! There 
is a way out, of course. The artist could depart from the usual habit 
of Dante illustrators and omit the figure of Vergil—which would 
normally exclude Dante also from the pictures—and present the 
scenes merely as they would seem to have been registered on the 
Poet’s conceptual retina. Thus, I should be willing to see a new art- 
ist essay his devoted task, and wish him luck. But in the last analysis 
I should prefer my own mental pictures. ‘‘All tastes are tastes,” as 
the Italian proverb puts it: ““Tutti i gusti sono gusti.”’ 

H. D. Austin 


University of Southern California 























ITALIAN MANUSCRIPT VERSIONS OF LA VIDA 
ES SUENO AND EL DELINCUENTE 
HONRADO 


‘, ae political sway of Spain in Italy and the apparent link be- 

tween the drama of the Golden Age and the Italian national tra- 
dition of the commedia dell’arte through the figure of the gracioso! 
made the Spanish theatre a very popular institution in Italy in the 
latter part of the seventeenth and during the eighteenth century.” 
In the case of Calderén it is interesting to note that the height of his 
dramatic vogue coincides with the dominance of the improvised 
comedy on the Italian stage, and accounts for fifty-two of sixty 
Italian versions of his plays. On La Vida es Suefio alone there is 
record of at least seven adaptations at this time: La Vita é un Sogno 
wrongly attributed to Cicognini (1656); Falsa Astrologia ovvero il 
Sognar Vegghiando by Raffaele Tauro (1669); Sigismondo by Leo- 
nardo Vinci (1727); Sigismondo by Gaetano Latillo (1737); La Vita 
é Sogno by Napolione Marco and two lost Neapolitan versions.‘ 

It is my purpose here to describe an eighth version which seems to 
have escaped the notice of the other investigators, an eighteenth 
century manuscript: La Vita Humana é un Sogno: opera erotica di 
Giovanni Andrea Bendinelli contained in the Biblioteca dell’ Archi- 
ginnasio of Bologna, Ms. A, 603. It is equipped with an original pro- 
logue which gives the moral of the piece, namely that virtue sec- 
onded by magnanimity can eventually conquer the power of cruelty. 
The names of the characters are arbitrarily changed: Clotaldo be- 
comes “‘xuglielmo; Estrella, Radagonda; Clarin, Stupino. Segis- 
mundo twice appears as Prospero in the cast of characters, but the 
name is crossed out in favor of the original designation. New char- 
acters are added: Diamantina servant of Radagonda, Trivellino 
servant of Astolfo, two counselors of Basilio, a Count and a Dottore 


1 On the probable Italian origin of this amusing figure see E. B. Place: 
‘Does Lope de Vega’s Gracioso stem in part from Harlequin?” in Hispania, 
XVII, 1934, 257-270. For commedia dell’arte scenarios which derive from 
Golden Age plays see A. Bartoli: Scenari Inediti .. . , Firenze, 1880. 

2 Cf. A. Lisoni: Gli Imitatori del Teatro Spagnuolo in Italia. Parma, 1895 
and I. Sanesi: La Commedia. Milano, 1935, Vol. II, 194-207. 

* See A. Cantella: Calderén de la Barca in Italia nel Secolo XVII. Roma: 
Ausonia, n.d. p. 21. 

* See A. Cantella op. cit. and A. Farinelli: La Vita é un Sogno. Torino, 1916, 
Vol. II, 408-410. 
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(the latter speaking in dialect), a captain and two pages. The play, 
in prose, repeats in paraphrase virtually all of the scenes in the orig- 
inal drama, but several new scenes are added in order to provide 
humor for Stupino, Trivellino, Diamantina and the Dottore, char- 
acters lifted out of the improvised comedy. It is obviously either the 
work of a hack-writer or an amateur playwright who deliberately 
sacrifices a great theme to the perverted theatrical taste of his age. 
In every respect it falls lamentably short—in dialogue, humor and 
poetic content.® 


The Italian vogue of the comédie larmoyante and the drame bour- 
geots has not yet been adequately investigated. But the fact that they 
numbered among their adherents such illustrious names as Pietro 
Verri, Tommaso Crudeli, Gaspare Gozzi, Goldoni and lesser writers 
like Elisabetta Caminer Turra, G. de Gamerra, Luisa Bergalli Gozzi 
and Andrea Willi indicate that they played an important réle in the 
theatrical history of the day.® 

As to Spain, it is well known that the most outstanding example of 
the drame bourgeois is Jovellanos’ El Delincuente Honrado (1774). 
The editors of the latest edition of the play note the existence of a 
French and German version, and the probability that an English 
translation was staged in London.’ Neither they nor others mention 
any Italian adaptations. Nevertheless, we have information to the 
effect that a Delinquente Onorato by Francesco Antonio Avelloni en- 
joyed great success on the Neapolitan stage in 1778 and on the Ro- 
man stage in 1783.8 The repetition of the title, the date of the com- 
position of the play, and Avelloni’s direct acquaintance with 
Spanish theatrical pieces® lead one to suspect that this drama is an 
imitation of Jovellanos. Be this as it may, there is no doubt about 


5 An example of the slovenly manner in which Calderén is treated may be 
seen in this attempt to reproduce the first of the famous soliloquies. ‘Ahi 
cielo, a qual sorte nasce l’huomo al mondo, se quasi pria di vivere ha del- 
l’humana crudelta pronto il sepolcro. Mente chi volse esaltar con pregi d’eccel- 
lenza sopra gli altri viventi l’huomo. Pid infelice io degli augelli che pur 
sollazzevoli volano liberi, delle fiere che pur libere esercitano qual si siano i 
gen] loro, delle piante che se pur siano rigidi i verni trovano liete le primavere, 
delle pietre al fine, che se non godono il bene, sono almeno affrancate del 
male.” fol. 6r. 

6 See G. Natali: Il Settecento. Milano, 1929, 921-929 and 939. 

7 Cf. Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos: El Delincuente Honrado edited by 
H. C. Berkowitz and S. A. Wofsy. New York, 1927, xxiii. 

8 See G. Natali: op. cit., p. 928. 

® Avelloni translated several plays by L. F. Comella. See I. Sanesi: op. 
cit., Vol. II, 461. 
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the provenience of a version by Francesco Saverio Peirolon, an exiled 
Spanish Jesuit, who died at Bologna in 1791.'° The title of the play 
is Il Torquato o sia L’Onorato Delinquente. Tragedia Urbana di Lieto 
Fine. Tradotta dall’Idioma Spagnuolo dall’ Abb. D. Francesco Saverio 
Peirolon, and it is to be found in the Biblioteca dell’ Archiginnasio, 
Ms. A, 432. In indicating his method in his Avvertenza the translator 
comments briefly but interestingly on the Spanish and Italian dif- 
ferences in the use of J’ and Vor. ‘“‘N.B. Il traduttore di questa tra- 
gedia urbana, che ha fatte quelle mutazioni convenienti all’indole 
del teatro italiano, non si é scostato dall’originale nel tradurre il T'u 
nelle scene famigliari, ma se nelle scene fra D. Torquato et Anselmo, 
o in quelle fra D. Simone e D. Torquato questa rassembrasse troppo 
sovverchia famigliarita pud sostituirsi dal copista il Voz.”’ Incident- 
ally, the changes alluded to, which consist almost exclusively of 
small omissions, additions and condensations, are really negligible. 
The Abbé Peirolon’s version is an admirable example of a literal 
translation which preserves all the peculiar flavor and spirit of the 
original. It is a pity that it was never printed. 
JosepH G. FucILLA 


Northwestern University 


10 For a short biography of Peirolon see Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de 
Jésus, Vol. VI, p. 438. 
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Cerminara, Gina. Italian for Students of Singing. Privately printed. 
Milwaukee. 94 pp. 

Massa, Gaetano. Italian Idioms and Proverbs. New York, Las 
Americas Publishing Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. Pp. 140. Idioms 
and proverbs with English translation. 

Massa, Gaetano. Civilid Italiana. New York, Las Americas Pub- 


lishing Co. xu, 186 pp. 
ARTICLES 


Bergin, T. G. “Riccardo Bacchelli.”’ Italica, xv11, 64-68. 

Brown, Calvin 8. Jr. ‘‘More Swinburne-D’Annunzio Parallels.” 
PMLA, tv, 559-567. Eighteen new examples of borrowings 
from Swinburne by D’Annunzio, seventeen found in the plays 
and one in the Laus Vitae. Many other borrowings had previ- 
ously been noted. It was natural that D’Annunzio should be 
attracted to the English poet, with whom he had much in com- 
mon, but he seems to have known hardly anything of Swin- 
burne besides the first series of the Poems and Ballads. Convinc- 
ing evidence is given that he used the French prose translation 
of Gabriel Mourey. A few extracts from other poems were also 
obtained from translations by Mourey. D’Annunzio’s was the 
scrap-book method: striking expressions cribbed from a single 
passage in Swinburne appear apart from each other in various 
works of D’Annunzio, sometimes repeatedly, sometimes altered | 
to suit the new context. 

Foberti, Francesco. ‘Brevi spigolature critiche nel campo gioachimi- 
ta.”’ Italica, xvu1, 33-41. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Notes on the Vogue of Cervantes in Italy.” 
Hispanic Review, vu, 161-165. A four page ‘“‘Programma della 
grande mascherata intitolata Jl Matrimonio di Don Chisciotte 
della Mancha e di Donna Dulcinea che avra luogo nel giorno 
17 febbraio 1824,”’ describes a pageant held at Bassano del 
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Grappa (“northern Italy’). Another pamphlet describes a pag- 
eant at Cittadella and Bassano on Feb. 24 of the same year, 
made up of characters from Don Quircte. There is also an ac- 
count of the expenses. [1 Zingaro per amore by the Neapolitan 
Francesco Cerlone ‘‘(1730—-1817?)” is a dramatization of La 
Gitanilla, to be added to the two already known. A ms. of the 
Marucelliana library, ‘‘Memorie del Duca Alfonso d’Este e 
della Signora Cornelia Bentivoglio,”’ contains a translation of 
La Senora Cornelia, which was printed as Cornelia Bentivoglio 
e Alfonso d’Este: novella, Milan, 1833. Analysis and Extracts. 

Geddes, James Jr. ‘‘My Library: Bibliographical-Biographical.” ¢ 
Reprinted from Bostonia: Boston University Alumni Magazine. 
Issue of 1939-1940. 46 pp. Italian books on pp. 12 and 13. 

Lievsay, John L. ‘‘Notes on the Art of Conversation (1738).”’ 
Italica, xvu1, 58-63. 

McKenzie, Kenneth. “‘Divertimento filologico.”’ [talica, xv11, 42-48. 

McKenzie, Kenneth. “Antonio Pucci on Old Age.”’ Speculum, xv, 
160-185. A critical edition of Pucci’s serventese Della Vec- 
chiezza made from 29 texts in 27 mss, with all the important 
variants, preceded by a thorough discussion of all matters con- 
cerning the poem: the verse-form compared with that of the 
Noite and the Centiloquio; the sources of the first 15 lines—a 
passage from Pucci’s Zibaldone taken from the De Contemptu 
Mundi of Innocent III, and the 10th Satire of Juvenal—the 
rest of the poem being apparently original; description of all 
the mss. and editions; a study of the relationship of all the mss. 
necessary for the construction of the text, and resulting in the 
choice of the Marucelliano ms. C. 152 as the chief basis. The 
difficulties of the task were increased by the different length of 
the poem in different mss. and by the probability of two ver- 
sions by the author himself. The notes contain the bibliography 
of the subject. The editor was assisted by six graduate students 


| of Princeton University, and acknowledges help as to photo- 
stats from Mario Pelaez and Teresa Lodi, as well as advice 
from Benedetto Croce and Ezio Levi d’Ancona: the latter made 


known the existence of an additional ms. 

Massa, Gaetano. ‘Outside Reading.” Italica, xvu, 69-71. 

Mezzacappa, Antonio L. ‘‘Love Lyrics of Pomponio Torelli.” [talica, 
xvul, 49-57. 

Olschki, Leonard. “‘Dante and Peter De Vinea.’”’ RR, xxx1, 105-111. 
Pietro delle Vigne, in Inf. xiii, is punished as a suicide, but 
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eloquently acquitted of the offense against the Emperor Fred- 
erick for which he had been jailed, blinded, and destined to a 
lingering death. Even the act of suicide is palliated as the re- 
sult of lofty sentin.ent, worthy disdain. The faithful chancellor 
had exhausted himself in the service of his master “che fu 
d’onor si degno,”’ but he had fallen the victim of the envy of his 
fellow courtiers—of “‘invidia’”’ which is “‘morte comune, de le 
corti vizio.’”’ This ‘‘professed opinion” of Dante’s “is contra- 
dicted by the contemporary accounts and documents relating 
to his [Pietro’s] life.”” (See Kantorowicz, Frederick the Second.) 
The words: “la memoria mia, che giace—ancor del colpo 
che’nvidia le diede”’ are an admission that “public opinion was 
not favorable to the Chancellor’s memory.” ‘Reliable histori- 
cal sources speak openly of his having committed treason. Au- 
thentic documents refer to grave malfeasance in office, such as 
embezzlement and bribery... .” “The disgraced Chancellor’s 
letters confessing his guilt, mentioned by Benvenuto da Imola 
in his Commentary to the Commedia, are no mere rhetorical 
exercises... .”’ “‘Even though the events leading to his [Pie- 
tro’s] downfall and death are not clarified in all particulars, the 
one thing certain is that Dante’s view is unique, and ignores all 
points of the indictment.” “Envy is a generalizing, intrinsically 
trivial, explanation. ...’”’ ““‘We must look for the deeper lying 
motives that prompted Dante to rehabilitate Peter de Vinea.”’ 
Dante blames not Frederick, who as Emperor is surrounded by 
the glory of the poet’s conception of the Roman Empire, but 
“nvidia,” which is, in his view, “‘the world-choking arch sin, 
embodied in Lucifer. ...’’ He sympathizes with Pietro be- 
cause he himself was a victim of envy, as he tells us in Conv. 1, 
iv. That sympathy embraces with the same ‘“‘pieta’”’ Pietro 
delle Vigne, Romeo da Villanova, Pierre de la Brosse, and him- 
self, al! just men who were victims of ‘‘invidia.’’ His case is 
like Pietro’s too, in that they were both accused of “mal- 
versation in public office.”” So, following his custom in ‘‘the 
distribution of guilt and punishment” which is ‘“‘arbitrary and 
independent even of the rules of the Church,” he puts Pietro 
in the suicides’ grove instead of in the bolgia of the barrators or 
the Antenora of the traitors, where he ought to have been. [It 
is undeniable that the motives attributed to Dante may have 
affected his judgment, but I cannot understand why that judg- 
ment should be called “unique.’”’ What about Fra Salimbene 
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who says that Pietro was framed by his fellow emissaries to the 
Pope, and tells a circumstantial story? Francesco Pipino is 
quite on the fence as to Pietro’s guilt or innocence. Villani, 
whose chronicle is an excellent mirror of popular Guelph opin- 
ion, says just what Dante says, although he doubts that Pietro 
committed suicide. The 14th century commentators of Dante 
are heartily in agreement with him: even Benvenuto, who 
speaks of those dubious letters of confession, says that they 
were either unauthentic or false confessions intended to appease 
the Emperor.] 

Vittorini, D. “La Fiaccola Sotto il Moggio.”’ Estr. da Jl Giernale 
di Politica e di Letteratura. Fase. 3-4. A-X VI. Roma, 1940. 
Pp. 3-8. Critical, sensitive description of this play of D’An- 
nunzio, which, like La Figlia di Jorio, is the poetical product 
of the sound aesthetic intuition that was wedded in the mind of 
the poet to the recollections of his native Abruzzo, unspoiled by 
sensuality and intellectual sophistry. 
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ADDENDUM 


Gilson, Etienne. “Dante et la Philosophie.” Paris, Librairie Philo- 
sophique J. Vrin, 1939. Pp. X, 342. (Etudes de Philosophie 
Médiévale, Dir. E. Gilson, XXVIII) Four chapters: 1, Cléri- 
cature de Dante et métamorphoses de Béatrice; 2, Dante et la 
philosophie dans le ‘“Banquet’’; 3, La philosophie dans la 
““Monarchie’”’; 4, La philosophie dans la ‘‘Divine Comédie.”’ 
In appendix: Eclaircissements: 1, Des poétes et de leurs muses; 
2, Sur deux familles de symboles dantesques; 3, Sur l’idéal 
politique et religieux de Dante; 4, Sur l’averroisme de Siger de 
Brabant; 5, Sur le thomisme de Siger de Brabant. “L’objet de 
ce travail est de définir l’attitude, ou, s’il y a lieu, les attitudes 
successives de Dante a |’égard de la philosophie. I] s’agit done 
de savoir quelle nature, quelle fonction et quelle place Dante 
assignait 4 cette connaissance parmi les activités de l’homme.”’ 


Préface. 
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Gorpon RuTLEDGE SILBER: The Influence of Dante and Petrarch on 
Certain of Boccaccio’s Lyrics. Menasha, Wis., George Banta, 
1940. Pp. 162. 


The influence of Dante and Petrarch on Boccaccio’s works has 
been sensed and variously affirmed in a number of well-known stud- 
ies. No one doubts such “influence’’ and few fail to feel it in reading 
Boccaccio’s minor works. 

Can we determine exactly the nature and extent of that influence 
on Boceaccio’s lyrics? Dr. Silber’s work, a revised dissertation orig- 
inally presented (June, 1935) at Princeton University, is the at- 
tempt to answer this question with exactitude. 

In the opening pages Silber has presented a careful survey of 
previous work on the text, attribution, dating and grouping of Boc- 
caccio’s lyric poetry. Regret is here expressed (and with good reason) 
that Branca’s recent edition of the Rime (Scrittori d’Italia, 1939) 
appeared too late for much use by the author. Accepting with much 
caution certain results as to attribution and date attained by Hau- 
vette and others, Silber takes as a basis for his investigations sixty- 
three compositions in verse which he feels certainly Boccaccio’s and 
arranges them according to what is known or conjectured as to 
their datability. 

After a careful examination in Chapter II of external evidence, 
Silber states his method for the detection of ‘‘parallels and numerous 
cases of similarity of phrasing’’ to have been, besides the reading of 
Dante and Petrarch, the consultation of the familiar Concordances, 
of annotated editions, Scarano’s study of Petrarch’s sources, and the 
poetry of the Dolce Stil Nuovo. Silber does not claim his work to be a 
“thoroughgoing study of the influence on Boccaccio of any of the 
Italian poets except Dante and Petrarch, nor, of course, of any 
Latin authors.’’ This limitation is to be kept in mind by the reader 
for the conclusions of Silber’s work—and for those of the present 
review. 

The nature and extent of Boccaccio’s knowledge of Dante (about 
which there can be no question, certainly) are claimed to warrant 
the following criterion of determination: ‘‘such of the parallels be- 
tween Dante and Boccaccio... as seem significant by reason of 
their closeness or extent may properly be accepted as cases of actual 
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imitation on the part of Boccaccio and valid evidence for the influ- 
ence of Dante on his lyric production.”’ 

For Petrarch’s influence, Silber seems to be more skeptical and 
adopts with approval the following touchstone from an article of 
D. R. Stuart: “we can accept parallels between Boccaccio and 
Petrarch as evidence of imitation only when ‘he guides us to a spe- 
cific model (in Petrarch) by reproducing unmistakably individual 
and striking elements in diction, thought or structure and when the 
relative dates of the passages under consideration are not such as to 
rule out the possibility of imitation.’”’ 

With a foundation in such facts and criteria, the work proceeds 
in Chapter III to a detailed examination of the sixty-three lyrics of 
Boccaccio in relation to Dante and Petrarch. Chapters IV and V 
give the results of such analysis in tabular form and draw some gen- 
eral conclusions which, in the case of Dante, go beyond the simple 
affirmation that “‘Dante’s works actively influenced Boccaccio 
throughout his lyrical production.’”’ A count of the extent of this 
influence and other deductions are made. The same careful summary 
is given to Petrarch’s influence in V with the conclusion that it ‘‘can 
be identified as certain in but four of the 63 lyrics of certain authen- 
ticity and as possible in five others.’’ As with Dante, chronological 
deductions concerning this influence are made. Appendices to the 
volume offer some observations on Boccaccio’s metrical forms and a 
reprint of some of the compositions which might not be readily at 
hand for the reader. 

If Mr. Silber had kept his work in terms of “parallel passages,” 
we should have less fault to find with his conclusions. It is when he 
attempts to bridge the gap between probability and certainty, be- 
tween “parallel passage” and certain “influence”? that we cannot 
follow him and, I think, can reasonably refuse to accept his conclu- 
sions as proven, in the terms he claims for them. 

What is the nature of Boccaccio’s lyric poetry in itself? This is a 
question fundamental to any discussion such as Silber undertakes 
and a question which he seems to neglect. He is, of course, aware 
that most of Boccaccio’s shorter verse is weak and a part in the de- 
cline of a long tradition of amorous lyric which had accumulated a 
rather large vocabulary and range of theme. Boccaccio drew upon 
this tradition, just as Dante and Petrarch had done. Though the 
latter were stronger poets, they in no way refused to use whatever 
suited the needs of their inspiration in order to insert their own 
lyrical works into it. Boccaccio did much the same thing. The lyrical 
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works of the three are circumscribed and measured with reference to 
the whole tradition. Boccaccio is one of many exploiting the accumu- 
lated phraseology and ideology of amor cortese. Among the poets of 
this traditon, even though a century or more may separate them, it 
is quite the normal thing to come continually upon parallels in 
phraseology and theme. 

It is an especially easy task to collect ‘‘parallel’’ passages between 
any one poet or prose-writer of this tradition and Dante or Petrarch, 
since we have concordances for their poetry. Beyond those con- 
cordances, however, the field in which one might search for parallel 
passages is really without definable boundaries. If it were only a 
matter of “parallel,” or ‘‘similar’’ turns in phraseology, one might 
say that to look ajter Boccaccio might be as fruitful as looking 
before him. Obviously this is beyond Mr. Silber’s intention: for he is 
not in the end concerned with parallel passages as such—but with 
passages which were the source and object of imitation on the part 
of Boccaccio. Such an intention, it can easily be demonstrated, 
makes for a desperate task in which the job is never done and the 
final proof is never there. This point needs to be made quite frankly. 
Meanwhile, the only way to proceed is by elimination. There is no 
scientific reason for stopping with the material which we have 
quoted as the object of the author’s survey. If this poetry is part of a 
tradition, it is not enough to examine another partial area of that 
tradition to establish relations in terms of influence. It is necessary 
to examine the whole tradition and there is no escape. The work is 
not done then. There are the Latin poets, there is a century of Italian 
poetry in and out of the tradition of amor cortese. There are, after 
all, even some of the minor prose works of Boccaccio antedating 
some of the lyrics. (Writers can influence themselves.) After which 
we can begin to contemplate the rather Iarge possibility that if 
Boccaccio didn’t have access to all the poetry which we can read 
today, he may well have known a lot that we do not have. 

Thus when we try to speak of influence and to control our state- 
ment, the whole problem changes and a burden of proof rests upon 
him who stens from the assumption of possible relationship to that 
of necessary relationship. If, that is, we are desirous of making the 
step scientifically—as Silber seems to desire to do. Surely this is 
fair logic and fair to the problem. Silber has been painstaking in 
precise statement from the outset and it is only just to him to meet 
him on such terms. He has attempted a positivistic solution to a 
problem of influence. 

That such a solution is sought for many of the parallels in phrase- 
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ology and theme is not exactly evident, however, until we examine 
the tables of Chapters IV and V. Given the scanty influence main- 
tained for Petrarch, it is the table in the first of these chapters 
(p. 137 ff.) and precisely the columns numbered I and II which con- 
tain the burden of Silber’s contribution and thesis: the influence of 
Dante. These columns bear the following headings: 

I. “Cases in which we conclude that whole passages in Boccaccio (or in 
several cases, the main idea or the setting or atmosphere of a lyric 
taken as a whole) or Boccaccio’s use of a given idea or theme were 
influenced by Dante.” 

II. ‘‘Cases of verbal reminiscence so close or unique as to be undoubted 

imitations of Dante by Boccaccio.”’ (Reviewer’s italics) 

Italica’s precious space prevents an adequate discussion of the 
many cases cited under these headings. Since the thesis depends 
upon these, readers will want to examine them with care before 
judging of such conclusions as are stated in the above labels. It 
should be noticed by the reader in this examination that what in 
many cases is discussed in Chapter III as a phrase which “recalls”’ 
or ‘‘may be inspired by”’ Dante is given in the table in Chapter IV 
under one of the above labels. Which changes the matter no small 
degree, since under such labels we are witnessing an assertion of cer- 
tain influence or undoubted imitation. This I cannot understand. (Cf. 
pp. 38, 39, 41, 43, 50, 51, 59, and passim, checking against table on 
p. 137 ff.) 

Such expressions in Chapter III as “may be an echo of,” “may 
well be an imitation of,” “the source may have been’’ or “‘seems cer- 
tainly to have been,” are good witness to the struggle to assert a 
necessary relationship as the basis of influence. But it is surely not 
enough to change a “‘may be’’ to an “is undoubtedly”’ in the table. 

There is almost no parallel passage of any kind in either Dante’s 
or Petrarch’s work in these columns which could be proven to have 
a necessary relationship with a passage in Boccaccio. Neither can it 
be disproven. In such matters we are in the field of possibility and 
probability and the basic destructive defect of Silber’s thesis is the 
failure to remain within that field. 

We note the following observation by the author (p. 80): “In 
describing the lover’s enamorment and the effects of his lady’s eyes 
.. . Boccaccio drew entirely on conventional material; a number of 
parallels to this material may be indicated, but it will not be possi- 
ble to prove that any single passage was Boccaccio’s source.’’ Pre- 
cisely. If Mr. Silber had allowed this observation to guide his work 
(and his examination of his predecessors’ exaggerated statements) 
we should not now have the unpleasant task of reminding him that 
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in so far as he departed from it, he allowed his thesis to escape down 
a false ‘‘positivistic”’ A 
P atic” byway CHARLES 8. SINGLETON 


Johns Hopkins University 


Luia1 SALVATORELLI: A Concise History of Italy, from Prehistoric 
Times to Our Own Day. Translated from the Italian by Bernard 
Miall. New York, Oxford University Press, 1940. 

Such statements as “With the revival of the cities and the forma- 
tion of the communes this foreign aristocracy, although it did not dis- 
appear, lost its predominant position; while in the cities, and thanks 
to them—but also, as we shall presently see, in the rural communes— 
the Italian nation came to the top again, finally assimilating the 
foreign elements, and becoming once more master in its own house,”’ 
and “If we would deny that it is possible to speak of a history in the 
communal era—claiming that there is only a history of Milan, of 
Florence, of Pisa, and so forth—we should have to disregard the 
difference between the mutual relations of the Italian communes. 
... The Italian communes were perfectly well aware that they be- 
longed to one and the same nation,” constitute the thesis of this 
book. Is this not an answer to Croce, who says there is no unity 


in the history of Italy? 
Such sentences also are the most readable part. They are chal- 


1 If, as I have observed, the work were put back into the terms of parallel 
passages, there would be less to object to. Still we might desire much. From 
pp. 63-64 we may quote the author again: “‘noimportance can be attached to 
parallels between Boccaccio and Petrarch which consist simply of similar or 
identical combinations of nouns and adjectives.’’ Then why follow such a good 
rule immediately with a declaration that giocondo in Boccaccio used of the 
fire of love may well be a reminiscence of Dante’s declaration that giocondo 
lume is within Beatrice’s eyes? Why think that the expression cosa gentile 
should necessarily come from Dante? The expressions foco d’amore, splendore, 
fiamma (aside from the problem of Fiammetta as a senhal) and many another 
in this tradition of amor gentile contain deep, possibly untouchable problems, 
for us today. I have not attempted to point out along such lines why I think 
the whole thesis ill-conceived. Nor does the pigeon-holing of the matter of in- 
fluence escape a more general criticism. Real relationship between one poem 
and another is rarely if ever seized on the level of concordances. Boccaccio is 
not that bad a poet. It is the emotion which is organizing the expression of a 
poem which needs to be seized before we can discuss relationships. Hasn’t 
Mr. Silber narrowed for the sake of ‘‘science’”’ to the point where he is bound 
to seize only his own abstraction from the poem and never the poetic reality— 
which is all that is there, if anything is there besides a document and words 
for a dictionary’s alphabetical order? I would not give the impression, how- 
ever, that I think Silber does not know these things. It is because I do not 
think so that I fail to understand this work from his hand. The problems 
which concern him here are to be viewed, not in terms of three poets, but in 
terms of a way of thinking that may be the influence of Plato and several 
centuries of Christian culture. 
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lenging and prevent the vast array of facts of political, economic, 
literary, and cultural history from being a mere catalogue. So much 
is included that the book will be most convenient to use in place of 
a volume about each of the periods. 

The Italian edition, however, makes a better impression than the 
translation. The English edition is almost too literal a translation, 
except the title, and follows the original in having hundreds of 
phrases and dates within parentheses. The following sentences are 
certainly not in the spirit of “a concise history.’”’ “The son of 
Emmanuel Philibert, Charles Emmanuel I, who succeeded to his 
father in 1580, felt...” (p. 433). “Clement VII, after the recon- 
ciliation with Charles V, effected a new rapprochement with France, 
giving in marriage to the second son of Francis I, Henry (who after- 
wards became heir to the crown on the death of his elder brother), 
Catherine dei Medici (de Médicis), legitimate daughter of the Duke 
of Urbino (1533)”’ (p. 401). Why did the translator think it necessary 
to add another parenthetical phrase to the original by inserting 
“(de Médicis)’’? The translator should have used some conventional 
English phrases: Don Philip of Parma rather than Don Felipe (p. 
459 et al.), the Peace and League of Augsburg rather than Augusta 
(pp. 407, 452-53), Mary of Burgundy rather than Marie (p. 379). 
The following corrections, noted only casually and not given as a 
complete list, do not appear as misprints in the Italian edition: San 
Donnino (p. 207), Raspanti (p. 292), Lodi (p. 315), Santa Maria del 
Popolo (p. 353), Guastalla (pp. 459, 462), the death of Tommasso in 
1874 (p. 543), the conference at Plombiéres in 1858 (p. 567), Navi- 
gazione (p. 596), the death of Serao in 1927 (p. 598), the dates for 
Gerolamo Induno, 1827-1890, and the omission of Giacomo Fa- 
vretto, 1849-1887 (p. 601). 

An excellent bibliography with helpful qualifications and a con- 
cise index of persons’ names only are included. 

Mary Lucit_e SHay 


University of Illinois 


AGAIN THE “MURMELVOKAL” IN 
OLD ITALIAN 


Professor Shaw has raised several objections' to my suggestion that an 
“obscure” or “‘murmur’’ vowel did not exist in Old Italian.* I should like to 
present the following further considerations in defence of my thesis: 

1. Frequency of occurrence. That the endings in -e are in most cases more 
common than those in -a and -o is perfectly true, but not a relevant datum in 


1 Jtalica, XVII (1940), 78. 
2 Language, XV (1939), 222-228. 
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determining whether one or all are of analogical origin. The establishment of a 
phonetic correspondence does not depend upon criteria of statistical fre- 
quency;’ many cases of normal phonetic development are preserved to us 
only in relict words or in isolated examples, and many are even completely 
obliterated by later analogical substitutions. An instructive example, with 
bearing on the present case, is the development of -as and -es in Italian: al- 
though Meyer-Liibke* considered -i (which corresponds in almost every case 
to -as and -es on a basis of purely empirical observation) as a normal phonetic 
development, later scholars® have recognized only the fall of -s as a regular 
phonetic change, and the presence of -i in these cases as either of analogical 
origin or a continuation of OLat. conditions.® 

2. Modern Italian adaptations of foreign words. Of course present-day 
Italians speaking foreign languages or using foreign loan-words in Italian add 
non-original vowels after consonantal endings. In so doing, they are making 
a perfectly normal adaptation of the words to their own phonemic system, 
which has demanded vocalic endings ever since the days of Vulgar Latin 
speech. The point is, rather, this: these adaptations are not of a sporadic or 
erratic nature, and the vowel added has at all times been one which places 
the word thus treated into an already existing form-class. Hence it must be a 
vowel already existing in the phonemic system of the language—not an 
“indistinct”’ or ‘“‘echo’’ vowel’ or a ‘“‘Murmelvokal unbestimmter Farbe’’® 
(the regular term used by German writers since Brugmann to indicate the 
[a] sound). 

3. The following observations, communicated to me by Professor Ame- 
rindo Camilli, may be of interest: 

Ho ritenuto sempre il preteso passaggio dal sistema latino in cui sono 
sconosciute le Murmelvokale, all’italiano con Murmelvokale per poi ritornare 
al sistema senza Murmelvokale, altrettantc assurdo quanto il preteso pas- 
saggio dell’accento latino da melodico a intensivo, per poi divenire nuova- 
mente melodico e poi finalmente intensivo. Sono capriole che le lingue civili, 
e che conservano le loro tradizioni, non fanno. 

Nel caso nostro come mai amayt (il)lum >amédllo se ci fosse stato un inter- 
medio *amdalo? Forseché faréilo (forma ora adoperata solo scherzosamente) 
é diventato qualche volta *faréllo? E impossibile quindi sostenere la tesi del 
Grandgent. Vi dird poi che la -e toscana di ée, fae, sae é in altri dialetti -ne 
(si sentiva ancora a Roma al tempo della mia remota fanciullezza), il che 
conferma l’origine analogica. Bisogna poi tener presente che il tipo toscano 
sie (romanesco sine) si sviluppa solo in fine di frase o di gruppo fonetico che 
dir si voglia: il che da un altro colpo alla tesi del Grandgent. Si dice lo portéde, 
ma non *portde questo. 

With regard to final -ne, cf. also Pieri’s and Subak’s discussions® of this 
phenomenon, which is of definitely analogical origin, and likewise, therefore, 
-e in the same positions. 

Rosert A. Hatt, Jr. 


Brown University 


§ Cf. Bloomfield and Bolling, Language, IV (1928), 99-100. 

* Italienische Grammatik, 106. 

5 EK. Richter, ZRPh, XXXIII (1909), 142-147; I. Bacinschi, Archiv fir 
das Studium der neueren Sprachen, CXLIX (1926), 258-264; Grandgent, 
Mélanges Thomas, 187-193; Grandgent, From Latin to Italian, 50; A. Levi, 
Archivum Romanicum, XIII (1929), 387-392. 

6‘ Cf. S. Puscariu, Mélanges Thomas, 359-365. 

7 Grandgent, From Latin to Italian, 48. 

8 D’Ovidio and Meyer-Libke, in Grébers Grundriss*, I, 684, 693. 

9 §. Pieri, “L’it. -ne,” ZRPh, XXX (1909), 339-340; J. Subak, ‘‘Epithese,”’ 


ZRPh, XXX (1909), 581-583. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Gina Cerminara: Italian for Students of Singing. Milwaukee, 1940. Copy- 
righted by G. C. 94 pp. A teacher is impressed by the practicality, the brevity, 
and the charm of this little book. Naturally and properly it features pro- 
nunciation, musical vocabulary and anecdotes. However, the author seems 
to have missed few, if any, essential pedagogical points. The exercises are 
delightful. 

Louis H. Gray: Foundations of Language. New York, Macmillan, 1939. 
xvi, 530 pp. Besides the necessary generalizations and explanations there 
is a chapter on the history of the study of language. The author confessedly 
cultivates linguistics rather than psychology. 

Angels Lupi: Le ‘‘osservazioni sulla morale Cattolica.”’ Genova, SAE Dante 
Alighieri, 1940. L. 12. Biblioteca della ‘‘Rassegna’’ XXVI. A careful com- 
parison shows that the edition of 1855 is chiefly a formal and expository 
réelaboration of the edition of 1819. The ideas of the first version are not aban- 
doned, but completed and systematized. The opposition to sensism is a little 
more explicit in the later version. 

Gaetano Massa: Civilta Italiana. Las Americas Publishing Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, 1940. xii, 186 pp. $1.50. An informational reader 
with a bird’s eye view of Italian culture, appropriate illustrations and prac- 
tical notes and exercises. 

Gaetano Massa: Italian Idioms and Proverbs. New York, Las Americas 
Publishing Co., 1940. 144 pp. $1.00. 2,000 idioms and 600 proverbs with 
English equivalents. 

NEWS NOTES 


The death of Francesco Torraca, on December 16, 1938, has brought forth, 
among other tributes, the volume Francesco Torraca. Profilo e bibliografia by 
Antonio Pagano (Nicotera, Ist ed. Calabrese, 1939). It is an intimate but 
discriminating eulogy by a true friend and pupil. The influence of Settembrini 
and De Sanctis is noted. A bibliography of Torraca’s writings is given. 

Ettore Pais, great historian of Rome and pupil of Mommsen, died on 
March 28, 1939. 

Letterio di Francia, born in 1877, died after years of suffering in Turin on 
January 20, 1940. He was noted for his works on Italian novelle, especially 
the great volume Novellistica in the Storia det generi. It is hoped that some 
one will be able to publish the material collected for continuation of this work. 

Vincenzo Vivaldi, born in 1856, died in Catanzaro on February 4. He was 
known for work on Leopardi and Tasso, and on the Italian language. Perhaps 
his most famous book was the Storia delle controversie linguistiche wn Italia 
da Dante ai nostri giorni. I. Da Dante a M. Cesarotti, Catanzaro, 1925. The 
work was not completed. 

The career of the celebrated deceased author Lucio d’Ambra is reviewed 
in l’ Italia che scrive for February. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the opera Cavalleria Rusticana has been noticed 
in many periodicals during the current year. 

In the Rivista italiana del dramma for May, Ezio Franceschini gives a 
translation into Italian Un dramma latino del secolo X/I—il ‘‘Ludus de 
Antichristo.’’ The comment shows that it has been much discussed and trans- 
lated into other languages. 
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In the Giornale storico for March, CXV, f. 1-2, Giulio Bertoni contributes 
Imitazione e originalita nei poeti siciliani del primo duecento, pointing out a 
little freshness, of Norman origin, in the prevailing imitation; D. S. Messini 
presents new material on the life and works of a fifteenth century humanist 
in Il Cantalicio maestro di scuola a Foligno; in CXIV, f. 1, in Un plagio del 
Boiardo traduttore? Ermete Rossi casts doubt on borrowings of Boiardo from 
Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, and of Domenichi from Boiardo, in the translation 
of Apuleius’ Golden Ass. 

Professor Prezzolini’s Repertorio bibliografico has received splendid reviews 
in Italian critical journals. Recently have been noted C. ;Dionosotti in the 
Giornale storico, CXV, 1-2, and Giannetto Avanzi in l’Jtalia che scrive for 
April. 

In Jl libro italiano for April, Carlo Bo in La poesia italiana contemporanea, 
praises especially Campana, Ungaretti, Cardarelli, Saba, Montale, Quasi- 
modo. He remarks that in one way or another D’Annunzio is felt on every 
hand. ... In continuance of a useful custom, bibliographies of Corrado Go- 
voni, Mario Puccini and Ettore Allodoli are given. . . . Likewise several li- 
braries are described, La Biblioteca del Museo del Risorgimento e di Guerra 
(Milano), La Biblioteca dei Musei d’Arte (Milano), il Museo-Biblioteca e 
Archivio di Bassano del Grappa, the Reale Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of 
Florence, La Biblioteca Communale ‘‘Mozzi-Borgetti’’ of Macerata, La 
Biblioteca della R. Deputazione Napoletana di Storia Patria, and La R. 
Biblioteca Universitaria di Messina. ... Aldo Capasso, in Appunti su Ada 
Negri (reviewing Erba sui sagrato), says the distinguished author is at the 
age of her greatest moral comprehension and maturity. 

According to Canon Charles Smith in The Spectator for December 29, 
1939, Don Luigi Sturzo’s Church and State (Geoffrey Bles) is of all outlines, 
surveys and interpretations of world history in the last twenty years, the 
least tendentious, the most thorough, independent and fundamental. 

The London Times Literary Supplement for February 10 suggests that 
Jack Lindsay’s historical novel Giuliano the Magnificent (London, Dakers) 
fills the gaps of history with venturesome speculations; in the number of 
March 16 Hugh Walpole is called the ideal Roman commentator in his 
Roman Fountain, a result of his mission to report the burial of the Pope and 
the election and coronation of his successor. 

Sansoni is preparing a new collection of Greek and Latin authors with 
text and translation facing each other; 200 volumes are planned and it is 
hoped to begin in 1942 with Livy and Polybius. A Dictionary of Antiquities 
in about 1,000 pages is planned as an aid. 

To the Zettschrift fir deutsche Geisteswissenschaft, no. 4-5, 1939, Julius 
Wilhelm contributes Das Carducci-Bild der Italiener with the argument that 
Carducci is less universal than Leopardi, D’Annunzio and Pirandello, and 
has come to be regarded as essentially the singer of his fatherland. There is a 
searching review of recent Carducci literature. 

History for March, 1940, contains a review by C. W. Previté-Orton of 
C. S. Gutkind’s Cosimo de’ Medici, Pater Patriae, 1389-1464 (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 15s.). Mr. G. argues that rather than a typical “‘tyrant’’ Cosimo 
was the chief of a group of Florentine manipulators of the republican govern- 
ment. Besides his shrewdness, his simplicity and family affection are brought 
out. 

In the Revue de littérature comparée (October-December 1939) in Racine 
et la critique italienne Mario Fubini affirms that the work of Racine has been 
received with greater understanding in Italy than in any other country out- 
side of France. However, he finds Italian translations mediocre. 
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Among the books mentioned by Louis Ambert in les Livres d’étrennes 
(Revue des deux mondes, December 15, 1939) is la Divine Comédie, translated 
in French verse by Henri Longnon from the text of the Societa Dantesca 
Italiana. 

In Die Literatur (February 1940) Horst Riidiger reviews Regina Hiusler’s 
Das Bild Italiens in der deutschen Romantik where are shown Heine’s connec- 
tion with the romantics, the feeling of longing for the South, and the clash 
between Goethe and the romantics. 

In les Nouvelles littéraires for February 17, 1940, Guy-Emile Tosi, lecturer 
in the College de lettres at Lille gives a clear description of a famous place in 
Voici le Vittoriale. 

In Humanisme et Renaissance for October-December 1939, J. G. Espiner- 
Scott presents Claude Fauchet et l’Italie, where the impressions of a sixteenth 
century scholar are given. Of particular interest are F.’s comments on Italian 
historians. 

In Un potme de D’ Annunzio “‘La mort du cerf’’ (Mercure de France, Sep- 
tember 15—October 1, 1939) Marcel Coulon calls attention to two types of 
use of mythology by D’A.—one traditional, the other original. 

Among recent French contributions to Dante studies are Dante by Lucien 
Grauz; Dante hérétique révolutionnaire et socialiste. Révélations d’un catholique 
sur le moyen age by E. Aroux (reprint of a bizarre book); Pour comprendre la 
Divine Comédie by A. Masseron, described as the best commentary in French 
on the D. C. 

La Cristina, tragedia inedita di F. M. Trevisani, con notizie sulla vita e 
sulle opere dell’autore, a cura di Michele de Filippis, is being published by 
the University of California Press, and will be out very soon. 

Rev. Louis Masoero, Lorenzo Guido and Amerigo Ciani received the 
M.A. degree in Italian at the University of California, Berkeley, in May. 
Mr. Ciani will succeed Mr. L. Sandri as teaching assistant in Italian. Mr. 
Sandri will teach this fall in St. Louis. Mother Olga Rossi, Father Carlo 
Rossi, Mr. Luigi Sandri and Mr. Sangiorgi have passed their preliminary 
Ph.D. examinations. 

Mrs. Rudolph Altrocchi is the author of an historical novel Wolves against 
the Moon, recently published by the Macmillan Co. 

Professor Giuseppe Prezzolini delivered a lecture in Italian on July 23 at 
the Casa Italiana of Columbia University Sul centenario dei Promessi Sposi. 

Mr. Mario Mascarino of McKinley High School, Chicago, writes that 
during the past year the number of students of Italian in the school reached 
the total of 370. Miss D. Decanio is his assistant in the teaching of Italian. 

Italica is grateful to receive and glad to note the first number of a new jour- 
nal Modern Language Quarterly, published by the University of Washington 
Press in Seattle. The managing editor is Professor Ray Heffner. The first 
article, entitled Some Principles of Linguistic Change in Romance, is by Pro- 
fessor J. D. M. Ford. 

RECENT BOOKS 


Part 3 and last of vol. 3 of Giacomo Prampolini’s vast Storia universale 
della letteratura (Torino, Utet, 1938) treats Le letterature nordiche, iberiche e 
ibero-americane, slave, minori europee. Il periodo 1915-1930. Le letterature 
indigene delle Americhe, dell’ Africa e dell’Oceania. 

Erminio Robecchi-Brivio’s Una famiglia italiana. I Robecchi (Milano, 
Bocca, 1938) traces the family for several hundred years, showing consider- 
able involvement in science, agriculture and politics. 

Italia e Grecia. Saggi su le due civilta e i loro rapporti attraverso i secoli 
(Firenze, Le Monnier, 1939) has 21 essays on all sorts of subjects. Choosing 
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almost at random, one notes Guido Mazzoni’s article on the best Italian 
translations from the Greek. Among others he notes Annibal Caro’s Dafni 
e Cloe, Adriani’s Plutarch, Segni’s Aristotle, Monti’s Jliade, Ornato’s Marcus 
Aurelius, Borghi’s Plato, Ambrosoli’s Xenophon and Cerrato’s Pindar. 

Volume III of Silvio d’Amico’s Storia del teatro drammatico. Part IV. 
L’ottocento has appeared (Milano, Rizzoli, 1940); likewise Vol. II of Mario 
Apollonio’s Storia del teatro italiano, Vol. II, Il teatro del rinascimento. Com- 
media, tragedia, melodramma has made its appearance (Firenze, Sansoni, 
1940). The high standard of format in both sets is maintained. 

Assisi nel Medio Evo. Leggende, avventure, battaglie (Edizioni Roma, 1940, 
L. 50) by Arnaldo Fortini is a well documented but confessedly somewhat 
romanticized book. It deals with the years 1000-1500. It makes quite vivid 
Assisi and its manner of life. 

Gino Cucchetti’s Storia di Trento. Dalle origini al fascismo (Palermo, 
Palumbo, 1939, L. 40) is a rather handsome and well documented book, with 
a nationalistic tinge toward the end. 

Italo Siciliano’s Le origini delle canzoni di gesta. Teorie e discussioni (Pa- 
dova, Cedam, 1940, L. 30) naturally points out strength and weakness in the 
Bédier theories from which S. courteously dissents in some respects. 

The Italian and a prose translation of the Inferno and the Purgatorio by 
John D. Sinclair (London, Lane, 1939) are from the SDI text. In the preface: 
“‘T have tried to serve readers who have little or no knowledge of Italian and 
who wish to know the matter of Dante’s poem.”’ 


[to be continued in December] 





A Varied Selection 
FROM OUR ELEMENTARY READING LIST 








VAN HORNE AND CIOFFARIS 
Graded Italian Readers 


RUSSO’S Nel Paese del Sole 

COLLODIS Avventure di Pinocchio (Goggio) 
GOGGIO’S Six Easy Italian Plays 

Modern Italian Short Stories (Bergin) 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Franeisco Dallas London 
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CIVILTA ITALIANA by Gaetano Massa 


A brief survey of Italian civilization for high school and college stu- 
dents, with exercises, notes and vocabulary. Chapters on art, history, 
literature, music, geography, etc. 200 pages, with illustrations. 

PE os Kes 645. 5h once pda hedkeeacends ckenaeeiseenan $1.50 


ITALIAN IDIOMS AND PROVERBS 
by Gaetano Massa 


Over 2000 current idioms and 600 popular proverbs with equivalent 


modern English translations. 144 pages. 
POEs S00csiganahaue tehepee shades aseeeeeeseesheneel $1.00 


A GUIDE TO ITALIAN READING 
by Gaetano Massa 


Outstanding Italian writers from Dante to the present day, listed under 
headings: Novel, Drama, Poetry, together with brief comment and 
description of representative works. 16 pages. 

Eo Sb 0 bind 6 6 ons ecede esd ew einen tas keeouee eran $ .25 


L'AMMIRAGLIO DEGLI OCEANI 


A new interpretation and evaluation of the iife and accomplishment of 
Christopher Columbus. 16 pages. 
Pn eee ccdeseveccsaWweessdocadscusen pts teens snake $ .15 


LAS AMERICAS, a publication for students of Spanish 


Issued monthly during the school year. $.10 per copy. $1.00 per year. 
On group orders of ten or more mailed to the same address, $.50 per 


year. 





Special discount to teachers, schools, libraries and bookstores 


LAS AMERICAS 


98-09 65th Road, Forest Hills, N.Y. 
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